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ROBERT BURNS 




IT m;vy be safely 
predic-iited that, of 
all great poets, ancient 
or inodeni, native or 
foreign, Bnrns is he of 
whom it is most diffi- 
cult to speak with 
freshness. For this, I 
fear, the Burns clubs 
are mainly answerable. 
In 1802, when the 
first of these— that of 
Greenock — was 
founded, the poet had 
been dead but six years ; and, since that date, the recurrence of 
January 25th has seen, year by year, poured forth an ever-increasing 
volume of rlietorical appreciation of the poet and his work. Now, 
in a country where oratory is a deliberately neglected art — in whose 
National Assembly an Edmund Burke would no longer find a 
hearing, whilst among Burke's successors the slightest attempt at 
eloquence is almost invariably received with jeers, — in such a country, 
it were matter of marvel if the average of excellence attained by 
the Burns eulogist were a high one. The result, then, I fear, is 
tliat the theme is not so much illuminated as rendered trite : there 
is much truth in De Stendhal's maxim that, in art, all work which 
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is not first-rate is in- 
jurious to our feeling 
for the beautiful. On 
this account, it speci- 
ally behoves that we 
lose not sight of the 
fact that that theme 
is in its nature as in- 
exhaustible as human- 
ity, that the attitude 
towards it of a grow- 
ing and developing 
race is one of perpetual change, and that year by year the subject of 
our study presents itself in a fresh aspect. 

The outstanding characteristic of Burns is this : that, of all great 
poets, he most completely reveals liis own personality, and hence 
comes nearest to his reader. The assertion is a sweeping one ; let 
me endeavour to give it some substantiation. If we would seek 

for self- rev elation, 
then, for a close re- 
lation between poet 
and audience, it is 
obviously to the lyrie, 
rather than to the 
epic or dramatic poets, 
that we must turn — 
to those poets, that 
is, whose utterance is 
most frequently per- 
sonal, whose subject- 
matter is their own 
experience and emo- 
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tion rather than so many ima^nary experiences of so many imaginary 
persons. 

Among lyric poets, howe\er, Pindar, perhaps the greatest of them 
all, is in one sense exceptional. For Pindar luts generally a story 
to tell ; he is occupied, not with deeds or feelings of his own, but 




with deeds or feelings of divine and heroic figures who people the 
golden ether of his song. His utterance, where it is personal, is 
also parenthetical. Then, the path of his lay is the path also of the 
lightning ; the vehement rush of his inspiration tra\erses a region far 
beyond the ken of ordinary men. Nothing could well be less like 
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Burns. Certain poets of the Anthology, known to us in fragments, 
come much nearer to liim ; and had Sapplio s work been spared to 
lis, then perliaps we miglit ha^-e possessed a poetic revelation of a 
rare and ardent feminine personality as complete and powerful as 
the revelation of the Ayrshire farmer-poet. 

Hpci/tat fiXy iy<ii triOtv 'At$i vakai irora. 

Fragments such as this seem, at least, to justify the fond fancy. 
But from these to a Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, or Louise Lab^, 
the descent is far. 
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Proceeding with the comparison, one thinks next, perhaps, of 
Horace. VN'^ell, if we regard Horace only in the cliaraeters of friend 
and boon-companion, he does not fall sliort of Burns. But of the 
three social characters in which the inspired exciseman appears to 
us, those of friend and boon-companion are .subordinate. It is as 
the Lover that he is most himself, and does himself fullest justice ; 
whilst, in its relation to the other sex, Horace's nature was cold 
and commonplace. Where the two courses run parallel, a poem 
of delicate fancy, such as the \onduui .lubacta, may indeed surpass 
the "I'm o'er young" of Bums. But it is surely unnecessary to 
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recall the rich gamut 
of amatory feeling by 
which Burns carries 
us from the illimitable 
archness of " The Braw 
Wooer" or "Duncan 
Gray," through the 
romance of " The Ixa- 
Rig " or of " Mary 
Morison," to the agony 
and despair of " Ye 
Banks and Braes " and 
" Had we never met 
sae kindly " : it is 
surely quite super- 
fluous to do this in order to illustrate the comparative destitution, 
in this department, of Horace. Here Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius, 
all come mucli nearer to the Scotsman. But not the greatest of 
them touches him. 

Descending to modem times, it is naturally of Byron that one 
thinks in this connection,^of Byron and the Byronic poets — Mussets, 
Esproncedas, Leopardis — whom, for our present purpose, Byron 
compreliends and o\'erlaps. Burns and Byron have often been 
coupled together: and, as potent natures, powerfully self-revealing, 
tlicy liavc at first sight much in common. But between them is 
this paramount difference: that self-revelation was with Burns 
■spontaneous and unconscious, with Byron self-conscious and de- 
liberate. And, from our present point of view, the important 
R'sult of tliis dittcrcnt'c is that, in so far as Byron posed, or studied 
" liow the light slioidd fall upon the picture," just in so far did he 
hinder or stultify scIf-rcvclation. The expression of his passion 
ciunc fi-oni him without reserve, assuredly without hypocrisy; yet 
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not without arricrc 
pcnsee. For, as he 
worked, his thought 
would be divided be- 
tween the object to 
be dehneated and the 
effect to be produced 
by the dehneation. 
Hence the interest of 
much of bis poetry is 
the interest of artifice ; 
which, tliough by no 
means inconsiderable, 
is yet much less than 
the interest of nature. 

Now, from taint of this kind, Uurns's work was virgin. And 
hence, when we think of /ii?it, says Mr. Andrew I>ang, liyron seems 
by one degree remote from actual truth. In a parenthesis one may 
add that, among Byronic poets, Leopardi was perliaps alone quite 
free from kindred taint. And he an ailing body, together with 
a painfully restricted experience, left poor in the material essential 
to self-revelation. Among the other English analogues of our poet, 
Herrick's nature was infinitely less rich tluui that of Burns ; whilst 
Barnes, his unquestioned merit notwithstanding, remains from first 
to last provincial. 

But, admitting the fulness and directness of Burns's self-revelation, 
it is obvious that the value and interest of such revelation must 
depend largely on the nature of the self which is revealed. Now, 
all contemporary evidence — from the testimony of the boy W" alter 
Scott to that of such a woman of the world and of fashion as Her 
Grace of Richmond, born of the House-.of Maxwell — ututes to prove 
the power and charm of Burns's personality. It combined with an 
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animated geniality. irresiHtible to all who canie within its range, 
an impressixe forc-e due to the elemental fire which slumbered or 
smouldered within. In other words, his genius was no thing of 
moods and seasons, or of time and place ; it remained an integral and 
expressive part of him, whether he wrote and sang, or merely spoke, 
acted, demeaned himself, in presence of the world. Ijiterary history has 
furnished an abundance of instances of genius as an intermitting visi- 
tant, fitful and uncertain in its manifestations, subject to long trances 
or periods of suspended animation. Of these, the case of him who 
Wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll, 
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or of the "six years from sixty " whit-li were given to effective pro- 
duction in the hfe of the poet and haverel Coleridge, comes perhaps . 
most readily to mind. 

But behind the swai-thy brow and muscuhtr l)reast of llobert 
Bums, genius — -native, demonic, and non-moral- — sat sleepless 
throughout thirty-seven years, until, worn out, she laid him low. 
Nothing, of course, is more notorious than that his poetic produc- 
tiveness underwent occasional paralysis. But with him poetic 
production was but one out of many activities of a single principle. 

For ourselves the important fact is, that tlie impression produced 
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Upon the poet's con- 
temporaries by his 
presence is communi- 
cated in a quite ex- 
traordinary degree to 
the readers of his 
writings. And this 
is what I mean by 
saying that, of all 
great poets, he is the 
one who cofnes nearest 
to us. For though 
Homer, Dante, Shake- 

(Reproduceil <«na H. C. Shelley's "The Aynhiie Homes and Haunts or Ik fix 

Rums," by kind p^rmbslon of Messrs. G. P. PuUani's Sons) SpCare, MlltOn, may 

entrance us, they con- 
vey to us httle or no feeUng of personal contact 'with themselves. 
They do more for us than Bums, and yet less. For for us they 
reopen the long-fast gates of Eden ; us they make free of regions of 

romance as fair as 
gardens of the Hes- 
perides ; they admit 
us to the high heaven 
and to the under- 
world. But to their 
own confidence they 
do not admit us. 
With Burns it is 
otherwise, and this is 
liis special appanage 
and distinction among 
the great poets. That 
the two npvileges 
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are for a moment com- 
parable shows the mag- 
nitude of his nature. 

Shakespeare, Milton, 
Shelley — Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bums : accord- 
ing to one or other of 
these orders of prece- 
dence will critics prob- 
ably determine the rank 
of our native poets. 
Should Shelley be placed 
higher than Burns, we 
will not challenge liim ; 
for, in truth, the two 
men are scarcely com- 
parable. Mr. Swin- 
burne's division of the 
poets into Gods and 
Titans may be applied 
to divide them. Shelley 
is the more triumphant 
artist, the more subli- 
mated soul ; Bums is the 
greater human, natural, 
and original force. And 
well it is for us that we may choose between the two. So, would 
we wander in a world of dreams, of shapes and shades as lovely as 
the flowers touched by their feet, as insubstsmtial as the roseate 
clouds and iridescent mists which are their sisters and congeners ; 
would we hear a \'oice — scarcely a human \oice, but rather that of 
some sweet bird or angel — discourse of things so pure and high that 
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half do they elude our 
gross and bounded 
comprehension; would 
we do these things, it 
is to Shelley we must 
turn. For if we turn 
to Burns, at once the 
world of phantoms 
vanishes, like dreams 
at daybreak or " like 
ghosts from an en- 
chanter fleeing." And, 
in the place of disem- 
bodied spirits, we find 
plain men and women like ourselves — women, not ignorant perhaps 
of frailty, yet faithful and warm-hearted ; men assuredly not too 
wise or good for nature's daily purposes. And over all there 

dominates one genial, 
human, manly 
presence ; for there is 
no other whose bodily 
presence can be so 
well pictured as that 
of Burns. We can 
feel it as we read 
his page. Thus the 
Epistles make us fancy 
that he buttonholes 
us, the Love - songs 
that we are the re- 
cipients of his confi- 
dence in that kind — ■ 
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in Ayrshire dialect, 
his "black-leg." In- 
deed, he comes so 
near that almost we 
expect to find his 
hand laid on our own ; 
or, looking up, to 
meet his full dark eye, 
fixed earnestly upon 
us from across the 
table — now twinkling 
roguishly, now glow- 
ing like a sunset sky 
with pathos or enthusiasm. Tliere are natures, no doubt, too cold or 
superfine to value such intercourse. Well, for these there are other 
poets. The fact stands that no man lias e\"er stamped his personality 
on his work as Burns has done. It may be urged that this illusion of 
nearness is due to the poet's haviug taken everyday life for liis theme 
or sphere of opera- 
tions. To some ex- 
tent no doubt this is 
so ; but beyond that 
point there remains 
a power which the 

criticism must ac- 
knowledge, but can- 
not explain. 

I may have seemed, 
nt tlie outset, to speak 
soHiewhat slightingly 

of Burns clubs ; let the old masonic lodge, tarbolton 

2 




14 ROBERT BURNS 

me endeavour, before concluding, to make amends. Of all clubs 
and societies founded to do honour to poets and other men of 
genius, I believe that the largest proportion of good fellows — of 
frank natures, readily open to the impressions of friendship and of 
fellowship — will be found in the Burns clubs. On the other hand, 
mere pedants, literary ghouls, are there at a discount ; whilst blue- 
stockings remain, in the nature of things, unrepresented. And, in 
passing, be it noted as a singular fact that Burns, who wrote so 
much in praise of woman, is not a favourite poet with the fair sex. 
In life he had many female friends, whom perhaps he did not always 
use as well as he might have done. Do 1 trace a retribution in the 
posthumous withdrawal of lovely countenances ? These reflections 
further suggest the audacious inquiry whether it is a common thing 
for ladies to love any poetry whatever for its own sake, and not 
rather for some esoteric or accidental cause. But, without entering 
upon that large subject, it may be enough here to suggest as 
explanation of this unpopularity of his, that though Burns praised 
the lassies, he did not praise them as they best love to be praised. 
At any rate, he is essentially a man's, not a woman's, poet. 

This conclusion would naturally serve to bring me to the con- 
sideration of Burns's relations with the other sex. But upon that 
subject I have here nothing to say. The facts are known to all 
the world ; they are not to be explained away, nor am I called on 
to censure or apologise for them. 

Among the sons of men 
How many have with a smile made small account 
Of beauty and of her lures, easily scorned 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent! 

Of these, Burns was not one. The faithful, tender love of one pure 
woman, the ideal of the best of men — to this he did not stead- 
fastly aspire, consistently hold fast. Yet, surely ! we may well be 
content to take him as he was, with all his imperfections — looking 
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16 ROBERT BURNS 

on him, with wonder and dehght and love and pity, as upon some 
star 

that from the ruiii'd roof 
Of shaked Olympus by mischance did fall. 

He is the friendliest, most companionable, of all great poets ; he 

revealed to us the poetry of daily life, and he endowed us with 

the songs whereby we interpret our own joys and sorrows, loves 

and friendships. 

George Douglas, Bart. 



ROBERT BURNS: SOME OF HIS 
HOMES AND HAUNTS 

BURNS, in one sense at least, may be termed the twin brother 
of Scott. Mention one of them, and you think somehow of 
the other. By Scotsmen all the world over no two names are more 
held in honour. In the domain of Scottish literature they wield 
supreme sovereignty. Both are claimed as being in a very real 
manner the creators of their country. More people, it is affirmed, 
are drawn to Scotland for the sake of Scott and Burns than all her 
other Immortals. And there seems no reason for questioning the 
statement. The lordly Abbotsford, in the romantic valley of the 
Tweed, on one side, and a "poor Ayrshire hut" — Carlyle's phrase — 
by the banks of the Doon, on the other, so opposite in their bearings, 
have been long the chief shrines to many thousands of pilgrim feet. 
" They'll think mair o' me a hundred years after I am gone," were 
the dying Burns's pathetically prophetic words, the last shadows 
closing around him, but the despair of a wretched, heart-breaking 
pauperism being his inost real darkness. Now, when the hundred 
years have more than passed, with their inore than literal fulfil- 
ment. Burns seems destined for a following still more sympathetic 
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THE "HECKLING- HOUSE, IRVINE 



in the centuries that 
are to come. Within 
recent years the cult 
of the bard has pro- 
gressed by leaps and 
bounds, till there is 
scarcely a village with- 
out its Burns club or 
celebration of his 
birthday. The re- 
markable centenaries 
of 1859 and 1896, the 
annual homage paid e\'erywhere to his memory, and a constant stream 
of Burnsiana, are verification enough, too, of Carlyle's prophecy of 
his " hero," uttered sixty years since : " You would think it strange 
if I called Burns the most gifted British soul we had in all that 
century of his ; and yet I believe the day is coming when there will 
be little danger in saying so." How wide has been the recognition of 
his genius, and how far-reacliing his message, are beyond all reckoning. 

Our subject, how- 
ever, is the Country 
of Burns rather than 
the man himself. A 
glance at his homes 
and haunts will help 
us to understand his 
work and his per- 
sonality all the better. 
By ninety-nine out 
of every hundred, 
Ayrshire is regarded 
as emphatically the 
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" Land of liiirns," just as Scott is identified mostly with 
Tweedside and the Border. But Burns has associations — the closest 
links indeed — elsewhere. Kincardineshire, or the Mearns, for in- 
stance, is an earlier Burns Country, whence the family sprang, from 




which the elder Burns wandered to his western home, and where 
tlieir graves and tomhstones are still seen. In Edinburgh itself 
the poet spent the most brilliant peiiod of his career. The " dewy 
holms" of Nithsdale, with "Dumfries, the Southern Queen," 
the scene of his last fatei'ul struggle, and place of " sepulture 
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in sculptured state," 
are no less parts of 
the Bums Country 
as notable as any of 
the Ayrshire localities 
that bear his name. 
Nevertheless, the ail- 
too - brief tale of 
Burns's lite was for 
the most part spent^ — 
twenty - seven years 
out of thirty-seven — 
in his native Ayr- mossgiel 

shire. A line drawn **"" ""''"' '*'"'*'' '""" ''^* "" ''^^ 

on the map from Irvine to Kilmarnock, and south to Kirkoswald, 
through the parishes of Mauchline, Stair, and Dalrymple, embraces, 
for all practical purposes, the homeland of the bard and the arena 
of his best work. But 

since Irvine and Kirk- *' . *. tj 

Oswald are only of ; 

transient interest in ■ i 

his life, it is possible 
to circumscribe it still 
further, and to find, 
within a radius of not 
more than a dozen 
miles from the county 
town, the chief asso- 
ciations of his Ayr- 
shire career. Irvine's 
memories are more of 
John Gait and the 
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" Annals," and of "the Christian poet," James 
Montgomery, tlian of Burns. The place was 
tlie scene of liis disastrous attempt at flax- 
dressing (tile house, in the Glasgow \'ennel, 
is still pointed out), and unhappily, also, he 
\\';is led to learn here those loose-living habits 
wliich held liini in thrall to the end, Kilmar- 
nock is interestujg mainly from the fact that 
tlic first edition of the Poems was published 
there in 17S(>, and its Laigh Kirk was the 
scene of " The Ordination." The I^aigh 
Churchyard contains the grave of Tarn 
Samson, of the famous " Elegy," 
and other of Burnss intimates. 
Kirkoswald is somewhat richer in 
the Burns story. Many of the 
poet's maternal ancestors are in- 
terred here. His mother — Agnes 
Brown (buried at Bolton, in East 
Lothian) — -was a daughter of the 
fanner at Craigenton in the parish. 
At Kirkoswald School, as a lad of 
seventeen, he studied mensuration 
and hmd-surveying, residing with 
his uncle at Ballochneil, on the 
outskirts of the ^■illage. The re- 
doubtable " Tam o' Shanter " 
(Douglas Graham), with his wife, 
Helen M'Taggart, and John 
Davidson, the prototype of 
*' Souter Johnny," sleep within a 
few paces of each other in the 
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sloping churchyard at tlie south end of the 
village. No trace of the old Slianter dwelling 
is in existence, and the farm itself is now- 
included in that of Janieston, overlooking 
Shanter Bay, in Burns's time a notorious 
smuggling haunt. 

But the Burns Country proper lieginx 
with Alloway and the Doon. I'racticidly 
the first half of the poet's life was passed 
in the innnediate neighbourhood of Ayr: 

AuW Ayr, wham ne'er a t<)«ii surpasses 
For honest men and boiinv lasst's. 



When William Burness— so he wrote the 
name — a journeyman gardener from 
Glenbervie, migrated to Ayrshire 
about 1750, and a few years later 
reared with his own hands a habit- / 
ation for himself and his young r 
wife on the then retired enough / 
Ayr and Alloway road, he little / 
dreamed that he was setting up one I 
of the shrines of the world, A 
neat, clean, clay-walled, tliatehed . 
cottage of one story was their \ 
home for some twehe years, and \ 
here their eldest child, the im- \ 
mortal Robin, was bom. ■ 

Bums gloried in the fact that 
he sprang from the people. He 
remained pre-eminently " a man of "" 

the people," and it was his pride '"X™'^ 
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to be the prophet and 
the interpreter of the 
common people's life. 
Scott was born to 
comparati ve affluence, 
though none practised 
the strenuous life 
more than he, even 
in his most prosper- 
ous times. But Burns 
had a hard, uphill, 
losing battle to the 
end of his days. Poverty persistently dogged his steps. He ne^er 
really got beyond the " but-and-ben " stage. His life was a constant 
paradox. " Higher than all he domb, yet low remained." Still, if 
he had been nursed in the lap of fortune, is it likely he would 
have blossomed into the national singer or the world-name that 
he is ? 'I'lie cliances are against it. 

The cottage at jVlloway has altered considerably since the "blast 

o' Januar' wind blew 
hansel in" on the 
little stranger. But 
it is fairly represen- 
tative of that erected 
by the poet's father. 
The kitchen, as it 
now stands, is prob- 
ably the same. By 
this old-fashioned fire- 
place the bard was 
cradled, and through 
these wee , window- 
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panes the sun stole in 
to kiss his raven liair.. 
Here is the identical 
box-bed in which he 
is said to have been 
born. A " birtk " for 
the good-wife's dishes, 
Mrs. Burns's spin- 
ning-wheel, an an- 
tique eight-day clock, 
and the veritable 
chairs used by Tam 
o' Shanter and the 
Souter, are the chief 
relics. The humility of tlie place is apparent, and it is not possible 
to stand unmoved at the severe simplicity of things. And not 
unlikely is this poor, mean room the scene of " The Cotter's Satur- 
day Xight," the most sustained and surely the most sacred of liis 
productions. 

But the subjects of his song are everywhere. Burns is the 
great tutelary genius of the district. Of surpassing natural beauty, 
rich beyond what is usually found in Scotland, the landscape itself 
is a veritable poem. Burns did not see such wealth of foliage, to 
be sure. Since his day the scenery around Doonside and Alloway 
has an even sweeter setting. But in tlie main, he looked out fi'om 
the cottage and Moimt Oliphant, on the same broad belt of hill 
and dale, woodland and running stream, and the haunting Arran 
ridges perpetually present to the eye. Yet how utterly unknown 
was almost e^ery feature of the landscape before Bums voiced its 
charms. The clear-running Doon is now as famous as " smooth- 
flowing Mincius crowned with vocal reeds." Its " auld brig," im- 
mortalised as never brig before ; Kirk Alloway, Mossgiel, Ballochmyle, 
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Catrine, and the 
Castle of Mont- 
gomery, farther 
afield, are familiar the 
world over. Per- 
manent monuments 
these to the poet 
when so much of what 
was purely personal to 
him has disappeared. 
" Alloway's auld 
haunted kirk " — its 
memories of Christian 
sanctity all but gone 
— reeks ever of that uncanny revelry which lias made it, next to 
Melrose, the most famous ruin in the land. Here \\'illiani Burness — 
"the saint, the father, and the husband," worn out witli stroke 
upon stroke of ill-luck — asked that lie might be laid after life's 
fitful fever. It is long since CassiUis and Bargany fought at the 
gaunt Brig of Doon, but the Shanter's is the overshadowing story, 
Meg's clattering hoofs are still in our ears. Deloraine's ride from 
Branksome was not more desperate : 

Now, do thy spL-edy utmost, Meg, 
• And win the kt'ystanc oi' thf lirig ; 

There at thoiii thou thy tiiil may t(jss, 
A ninniiiy stream they darena eross. 

Another shrine in the neighbourhood is Mount Oliphant, where 
the poet Uved from his se\enth to his se\enteenth year. Except 
where the walls have been heiglitened a little aud tlie roof slated, 
the place is practically unchanged. But the poor, hungry, sterile 
soil was badly oAer-rented. To this add rainy seasons and a pestering 
factor, and — failure. Here the two mastering passions of Buriis's 
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A PORTION OF THE MS. OF ROBERT BURNS REPRODUCED FROM 

"TAM O' SHANTER" 

Rischgitz Collection 

life — love and poetry — declared themselves. Here, young as he 
was, he made acquaintance \\dth a surprisingly many-sided literature, 
and here, too, much against the parental wish, he learned the dancing 
art — a fatal enough lesson for him, truly. Lochlea (1777 — 1784) was 
their next tenancy, misfortune still dogging their steps. Still Burns 
was probably happier at Lochlea than anywhere else in his life (so 
like Scott at Ashestiel and his one experience of unmarred happiness). 
The house is entirely altered since his time, and there are no relics. 
But there are Burns memories enough in the quaint, straggling 
street of Tarbolton, a mile or two from Lochlea. In the upper 
flat of a house in the Sandgate he originated the Bachelors' Club 
— not a very wise thing for him, as it turned out. The house 
where he was initiated into Freeinasonry is still to the fore. " Dr. 
Hornbook's " (John Wilson's) " thack " adjoins the Crown inn, 
and the scene of the weird colloquy between Burns and Death, 
close to " Willie's Mill," is pointed out at a short distance from the 
village. Burns seems to have fallen in love with every girl in the 
parish. Coilsfield, now known as Montgomery Castle, a classic- 
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looldng, embowered edifice, considerably altered since Burns's day, 
is an outstanding name in his love episodes. First the housekeeper, 
then an under-servant, and finally tlie dairymaid, or byrcswoman, of 
Coilsfield, fell to his heart. The latter was his famous Highland 
Mary, and, near the confluence of the Fail burn ^\itli the Ayr, 
the spot is still shown where they plighted eternal troth, and parted 
for ever. The neighbouring town of Mauchline hulks largely in 
Bums's history. A mile out is Mossgiel, extendnig to 118 acres, 
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and rented for £100 a year by Burns and his brother from 1784 
to 1788, the latter continuing his tenancy to 1800. Mossgiel is 
the best-known of the phices connected with his poetical career. 
It is all one rich memory of Burns. Here he wrote many of his 
finest pieces '' The Cotter's Saturday Night," "To a Mountain 
Daisy," " The Vision,'' - Hallowe'en,"' - The Jolly Beggars," " The 
Twa Dogs,*' ** Epistle to Davie," etc. Behind the farm-steading 
is the field where his ploughshare turned dow^n the daisy and 
demolished the mouse's nest. The original house — low and 
thatched, with kitchen, bedroom, and closet, the floors of kneaded 
clay, the walls cracked and damp — was entirely rebuilt about 
the middle of last century. The tall hedge in front is believed to 
have been planted by Burns and his brother. It w^as while residing 
at Mossgiel that the Kilmarnock edition of the Poems w^as published. 
The subscription price was three shillings, and a copy, now in 
the Alloway Museum, was sold in 1903 for no less than £1000. 

JNIauchline is richer in Burns associations than any other place in 
Kyle. He was here (at Mossgiel) from twxnty-three to twenty-eight, 
and at the height of his genius. Here Jean Armour first crossed his 
path. Mauchline Kirkyard was the scene of the "Holy Fair." Nearly 
opposite the kirkyard gate, at a corner of the Cowgate, Poosie 
Nansie's (Agnes Gibson's) change-house — the "howf" of the "Jolly 
Beggars" —is still standhig. Johnny Dove's "public" ("Here lies 
Johnny Pidgeon ") and Nanse Tinnock's have each their modern 
representative. The Armours' and Morrisons' houses are still 
pointed out. At JNIauchline Castle Burns's friend and laird — "the 
gentleman in word and deed " — Gavin Hamilton, dispensed generous 
hospitality. In a room of the castle Burns was married to 
" bonie Jean." ^^^itllin Mauchline churchyard repose many of 
the heroes and heroines of the bard — " The Poet's bonnie Mary 
Morison, who died 29th June, 1791, aged 20"; the Rev. "Daddie 
Auld" of the "Kirk's Alarm"; that pharisaic elder, "Holy 
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Willie" (William 
Fisher) ; Xanse Tin- 
iiock ; Gavin Hamil- 
ton ; John Richmond, 
a Maiichline friend, 
who was his first 
host in Edinburgh ; 
tlie Alexander!; of 
Ballochinyle, an estate 
in the parish through 
F,„.„ a!.„b.i,ng h ■"■-'"" D-s'; ''•■'•'-'I- whose magnificent 

KLLisLAND woods Burns was a 

(Rfp,oriuc*J by kL„d i>=,mi«ion of Mr. Janie, Thin) 

frequent wanderer, 
and where he encountered the heroines of his exquisite lyrics, 
" Farewell to Ballochmyle," and the *' I^ass of Ballochmyle," The 
gra\'e of the Armours is of outstanding interest, where also two 
of his own children are buried, Mauchline has changed pretty 
much since Burns's day, but there are many old houses with which 

he must have been 
famihar, and the topo- 
graphy of the " Holy 
Fair" is still easy 
enough. 

From his Ayrshire 
haunts, we turn for 
a moment to the 
banks of Nith and the 
painful memories of 
the Dumfries days, 
A winter or two in 
Edinburgh, where lie 
was flattered and 
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feasted, and generally 
"spoiled" by the short- 
sighted votaries of 
the capital, a run to 
the Highlands, and 
a Border tour, and 
the chapter opens at 
EUisland, a small farm 
in Dunscore parish 
(Craigenputtock is in 
the same parish), ti\'e 
miles from Dumfries. 
The house is prac- 

(Rcp,odu«,l by Mnd perniis-ion of Mr. J«.n« Thin] 

tieally unchanged smce 

Bunis's time. One hundred and seventy acres of wild and unim- 
proved gravelly soil ("the riddlings of creation"), a ^£."50 rental, 
three years' tenancy, and failure. Is the brief record of the place. 
Fortune was still hiding her face, and there «as notliing for it 
but the "gauger's game," which in his heart of hearts he must 
have abhorred. Ac- 
cordingly he said 
farewell to "pleasant 
EUisland," the most 
beautiful by far of all 
the places where liums 
had stayed. " It looks 
across the stream, and 
is so near to it that, 
when the shadow of 
the house lengthened 
with the departing day, 
it was thrown across 
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the fields on the other 
side of the ri\'er — there 
pure itself, and running 
over purest gravel. 
The hills and wood 
and trees round the 
house are familiar 
enough. Dalswinton 
was just in front, in 
the middle of the pic- 
ture. Friars Carse, 
Lincluden Abbey, 
Dumfries itself, were 
all in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the Nith, as was natural, appears again and 
again in his \erse." But beauty, for all that, does not boil the pot. 
Yet was the EUisland Ufe a fruitfid one for tlie world, if not for the 
poet, since he wrote here his " To Mary in Heaven " — erooning it out 

in the stack - yard 
beneath the silent 
stars ; and " Tam o' 
Shantcr " — dashing it 
off in a perfect furore 
ot triumphal glee. 
Other well-known 
songs are the offspring 
of this period — "John 
Anderson, my Jo," 
" Tam Glen," " Glen- 
cairn's Lament," and 
*' Of a' the airts the 
THE BURNS MONUMKNT. ALLowAY wiud Can blaw " — that 
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most popular of love-lyrics, 
addressed to his newly-wedded 
Jean, at Mauchline, forty-six 
miles off. An excise appoint- 
ment at Dumfries brings us 
to the closing scenes. In 
December, 1791, we find him 
occupying the middle flat of 
an ugly three-story tenement 
in the Wee Vennel, since 
named Bank Street. By-and- 
by he removed to a small, 
self-contained house in the 
Mill-hole Brae, now Burns 
Street, a short, mean street, 
but containing the most sacred 
of all the homes of the Bard. 
It was the largest, most decent 
house he had ever lived in, 
and here the tragedy was 
played out in the hot summer 
of 1796. "The mild gate of 
Death was opened to him, and 
he passed, not softly but 
speedily, into that still country 
where the hailstorms and fire- 
showers do not reach, and the 
heaviest laden wayfarer at 
length lays down his load." 
From Burns's house, now oc- 
cupied by Jane Bums Brown, 
the Poet's granddaughter (he 
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wrote liuiidred.s of son^s here), it is but a step or two to his 
sleeping-phice in old St. Micliael's : 

Hurt' piiiisf, am! thnniffh the wtaftiiifi tear 
Siii-vfv this }fi-a\f. 

Thou iiLt-d'st HO t-pitaph; "hilo earth 
Hath souls of iTit'l.Kh- and hearts of worth, 
Thiiif own [mmd soiif^s, throiifrh distant af^es sent, 
Shall fcjrni at <nice tin dirf^e and nionmnent. 

W. S. CliOCKKTT. 
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mOCJRAPHICAI, NOTE 

Robert Burusi, tlie de-ttiidaiit if i timil> »t himardiiiesliire farmers, 
was born at Alloway »ii Iftiiuarv iitb 17i'! Hi- frmiidfather Robert 
Runiess 01 Bunies of Clockeiiliill hsil tliree siitih Of thot U illiam, the 
vouii^st having fallen iiitii reduced (iniimstaiice'' neiit t^i Kdiiibui^h iti 
'^arch of work and afterward'^ b> Ayrshire where lie leased Hoine land and 
on it built a clay fottaire with I111 inn liatidi In December IT>7 he 
married Ajrueq the daughter of dilbert Bmiiii of C rai|ceiitoii Bj tint 
marna^ there were ^eieii tbildren Robert the piiet beiiiif the eldest His 
mother like his lather eame of tenant farmer <ito(k She ii de«iinhed as 
hiiiii^' a hue (omplexion with pale re<l hair and beautiful dark eyes of 
neat small fifpjre extremely active and industnoiit She na* naturally 
(heerful but owin^ to liardships and diftifulties became somewhat em 
bittered in later life After the death of her liusbaiid she resided with her 
son (iilbert until 18J0 when she died at the age of eifrhty-eidht 
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Bnms's cottage, 
Alloway 

see page 2 



Interior of 
Bums's cottage 

see page 2 



Auld Alloway 
Kirk 

see page 6 

The Auld Brig 
o' Boon 

see page 7 

Mount Oliphant 

see page 10 



Lochlea, 

see page 10 



Tarbolton 
Village 

see page 12 



Willie's Mill, 
Tarbolton 

seepage 12 

The Old Masonic 
Lodge, Tarbolton 

see page 13 



The Castle of 
Montgomery 

see page 13 



Tlie Burns cottage, which stands some two miles to the south of Ayr, 
remained in the possession of William Burnes until 1781, when he sold it 
to the Incorporation of Shoemakers in Ayr. From time to time additions 
were made to the building, but it has since been restored to its original state 
by the Trustees, who acquired the property in 1881. The old cottage con- 
sisted originally of a kitchen at one end and a single room at the other. A 
few days after the birth of the Poet part of the building gave way, and the 
infant and his mother were carried through the stormy night to the shelter 
of a neighbouring hovel, an episode referred to by Burns in ^^ Rantin' Rovin' 
Robin." ^'^ My father," wrote Gilbert Burns, describing the cottage, ^'^had 
constructed a concealed bed in the kitchen, with a small closet at the end, of 
tlie same materials with the house ; and when altogether cast over, outside 
and in, with lime, it had a neat, comfortable appearance, such as no family 
of the same rank, in the present improved style of living, would think 
themselves ill-lodged in." In the near vicinity are the Kirk of Alloway 
and the Auld Brig o' Doon, made famous as the scene of Tam o' Shanter's 

ride : 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghai-sts an' houlets nightly cry. 

In his sixth year Robert was sent to a small school at Alloway Mill ; but 
the removal of his parents in 1706 to a farm at Mount Oliphant, two miles 
off, interfered with his regular attendance there, and he was then taught 
chiefly by his father. Of life at Mount Oliphant Gilbert Burns wrote : 
** Nothing could be more retired than our general manner of living. We 
rarely saw anybody but the members of our own family. There were no boys 
of our own age or near it in the neighbourhood." In 1777 another removal 
was made to a more promising farm of 1 30 acres at Lochlea, in the parish 
of Tarbolton. This was perhaps the happiest home Burns ever had, and 
here he worked as a farm labourer at a salary of £7 a year, paid him by his 
father. The village of Tarbolton, some two miles distant from the farm, 
where the Poet joined in founding a " Bachelors' Club," played a prominent 
part in his life at this period, and the scenes of some of his poems are 
laid in the neighbourhood. Tarbolton Mill, situated on the River Fail and 
at that time occupied by Mr. V^^illiam Muir, is the ^^ Willie's Mill " of 
^'^ Death and Dr. Hornbook." *^*^ The Farewell to the Brethren of St. 
James's Lodge " was recited by the Poet at the Old Masonic Lodge of Tar- 
bolton, and the Castle of Montgomery, then known as the mansion-house of 
Coilsiield, is in the vicinity of Tarbolton. 

Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The Castle o' Montgomery ! 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie : 
There Simmer first unfauld her robes, 

And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O* my sweet Highland Mary. 

— Highland Mary, as tradition has it, being at one time a dairymaid at 
Coilsfield. 

'J he lands and mansion of Barskimming are situated between Tarbolton 
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On the River 
Ajnr, at 
BarsklniTning 

see page 17 



The "Heckling" 
House, Irvine 

see page 17 

Mossgiel 

see page 19 



Gavin Hamilton's 
House, IKauchline 
Castle 

see page 19 

Jean Armour 

see page 18 



Bonie Jean and 
grandchild, from 
a painting by 
S. M'Kenzie 

see page 23 

The Cowgate, 
llauchline 

seepage 24 

Foosie Nansie's 
Hostel 

see page 25 



llrs. Frances 
AnnaDunlop 

see page 27 



and Mauchliiie_, on the banks of the Ayr_, and came much under tlie notice 

of Burns whilst residing at Lochlea and Mossgiel. Reference is made to 

Barskimming in his poem^ '^^ITie Vision." 

In the midsummer of 1781 Burns left Lochlea for Irvine, where he went 

in order to learn flax-dressing or '^^^ heckling." ^^ Partly through whim," he 

wrote, ^^aiid partly that I wished to set about doing something in life, I 

joined with a flax-dresser in a neighbouring country town to learn his trade." 

The ^'^ heckling " house is situated in a narrow crooked lane known as 

Glasgow Vennel. In 1782 he returned to Lochlea, and remained there until 

1784, when, after the death of liis father, and in conjunction with his brother 

Gilbert, he rented a farm of 118 acres at Mossgiel, near Mauchline. The 

house stands on a high ridge back from the road, and in front of it is a 

thick thorn hedge, which the Poet is stiid to have planted. W ordsworth 

described the place in a somiet. 

"There!" said .a stripling, pointing with meet pride, 
Towards a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
"Is Mossgiel Farm; and that's the very field 
Where Burns ploughed up the daisy ! " 

At Mauchline, the neighbouring town. Burns first met Jean Armour, who 
inspired many of his songs, and to whom he was married at Mauchline Castle, 
the home of his friend Gavin Hamilton. Jean was a country girl of the west 
of Scotland, remarkable for the elegance of her person and the sweetness of 

her voice. 

I see her in the dewv flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air : 

There's not a bonie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green, — 

There's not a bonie bird that sings. 

But minds me o' my Jean. 

Jean's father was a master-mason in Mauchline. Slie survived her 
husband nearly eight-and-thirty years. The portrait by S. M^Kenzie was 
painted during the latter period of her life, the child beside her being Sarah, 
her favourite grandchild and daughter of James Glencairn Burns. 

There are still several buildings in Mauchline which carry the mind back 
to the time of Burns. The position of the Cowgate, with the old church at 
one end, throws some light on the Poet's reference to it in '' The Holy Fair." 
At the corner stands Poosie Nansie's hostel, which was then a lodging-house 
for vagrants. It has been immortalised by tlie poet in ^^The Jolly Beggars." 

Past Mauchline and Tarbolton the river flows from C'atrine through the 

woods of Barskimming and Ballochmyle to Ayr. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen. 
The flowers decayed on Catrine lee, 

• ••••• 

Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr, 
Farewell, farewell ! sweet Ballochmyle ! 

Not far from Ayr stands Graigie House, the home of Mrs. Dunlop, the 
Poet's friend and correspondent throughout his life. It was Mrs. Dunlop's 
ambition to be to Burns what Madame du Chatelet was to \'oltaire. Her own 
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The Meeting of 
Bums and Scott 

see pcigr 29 



Clarinda 



see pai^e 20 



ElliBland 

see page 30 



The house in 
Dumfries in 
which Bums 
died 

see page 32 

The funeral of 
Robert Bums 

see page 31 



The Mausoleum 
of Robert Bums 
at Dumfries 

see page 35 

Interior of Bums's 
Mausoleum 

see page :iS 

The Bums Monu- 
ment, Alloway 

see page 32 



view of the relationship she expressed in one of her earliest letters to the poet : 
'' 1 have been t(»l(l \'oltaire read all his manuscripts to an old woman^ and 
printed nothing but wliat she approved. 1 wish you would name me to her 
office." 'J\) this 'S)ffice" she eventually appointed herself, and although 
her critical sense was defective, she interested herself warmly in Burns's 
worldly prospects. 

In 17y<), shortly after the commencement of his friendship with Mrs. 
Dunlop, Burns went to Edinburgh in search of a publisher. At first he 
sliared the lodgings of John Richmond, a former clerk of Hamilton*s, in 
Baxter's Close, l^wn Market. It was during the winter of this year that he 
had his one meeting with Walter Scott, then a boy of fifteen, at Professor 
Ferguson's. The Poet was affected to tears by some lines from Langhorne, 
under the print of a soldier lying dead on the snow, his widow and his dog 
beside him. No one in the room but Scott knew by whom the lines were 
written, and Burns gave him a kind look and a word the boy never forgot. 
Whilst staying in Edinburgh, now with a Mr. William Cruikshank, in 
St. .James's Square, he made the acquaintance of Mrs. M^Lehose, with whom 
he exchanged letters and jioetry, Mrs. M^Lehose figuring as Clarinda to his 

Sylvander — 

But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindlv, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

In 17B8 Burns removed to Ellisland^ a farm consisting of a hundred acres 
on the south bank of the Nith, six miles from Dumfries, not far from the old 
coach-road to Glasgow. Here he remained until 1701, when he obtained an 
appointment as exciseman in Dumfries at a salary of £70 per atmum. He 
resided at first in a small three-roomed house on the north side of the Wee 
Vennel, now known as Bank Street. Eighteen months later he removed to 
Burns Street, off St. Michael Street, and remained here until his death in 
17iH). 'Ilie house was occupied by Mrs. Burns until she died, thirty-eight 
years later. 

The Poet died on .July 21st, \lS)i\, and on the evening of the 24th his 
remains were removed to the Trades Hall, where they lay in state. The 
Volunteers of Dumfries were determined that the funeral should be attended 
with military honours, and tlie streets were lined by infantry and cavalry, the 
multitude accompanying the Poet's Ixuly to the grave numbering some ten to 
twelve thousand. Burns was })uried in St. Michael's Churchyard, Dumfries, 
])ut in 181. "> liis body was jdaced in a mausoleum erected by public subscription. 
A plan by Mr. Tliomas Frederick Hunt, of London, was selected for the plain 
Doric temple reared alxive tlie sejiulcliral vault, of which the foundation stone 
was laid on ,June r>th of tliat year. In the interior a piece of sculpture by the 
artist Peter Turnerelli represents the Poet at the plough, his muse Coila 
draping his figure with a mantle of inspiration. The credit of erecting a 
monument at the place of his birth is due to Sir Alexander Boswell, of 
Auchinleck. The building was designed by Mr. ITiomas Hamilton, Jun., 
of Edinburgh. It was completed on July 4th, 18^ of £3,350. 
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Robert Bums 

see Frontispiece 



Robert Bums, 
from, a painting 
by Alexander 
Kasmyth 

see pas^e 9 



Robert Bums, 
ftom a fUU- 
length painting 
by Alexander 
Kasm3rth 

see page 4 



Robert Bums, 
from the 
painting by 
Peter Taylor 

see page 8 



Robert Bums, 
from a portrait 
by an unknown 
artist 

see page 5 

Robert Bums, 
1787, from a 
silhouette 
by J. Miers 

see page 20. 



NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS OF BURNS 

Burns was five feet ten inches in lieight^ of great strengtli, and of rather 
heavy build. His features were somewhat coarse, his dress shjveidy. In 
appearance he was stern and often melancholy, hut in conversation his face 
became singularly animated and expressive. His eyes were peculiarly brilliant. 
Of his portraits, the most authentic^ is tli.at juiinted by Alexander Nasmyth 
in 1787, to which Sir Walter Scott made reference in his now famous descrip- 
tion of the Poet : '' His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic^ 
not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, wliich received part 
of its eifect perhaps from one's knowledge of liis extraordinary t;ilents. His 
features are represented in Mr. Nasmyth's picture ; })ut to me it conveys the 
idea that they are diminished, as if seen in perspective. I think his counte- 
nance was more massive than it looks in any of tlie portraits. . . . There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was 
large, and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say literally tj/owed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest." 

The original painting is in the National Gallery at Edinburgh, but the 
artist executed two copies— one for George Thomson, which was later touched 
up by Sir Henry Raeburn, and is now in tlie National Portrait Gallery, and 
another for Mr. Elias Cathcart, which has since remained in the possession 
of his family, and is here reproduced through the courtesy of Miss Cathcart, 
of Auchendrane, the present owner of the portrait. 

There is also a full-length painting by Nasmyth in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, which is thus described by J. G. Lockhart in his Life of Burns : 
'^A sketch of the poet at full length, as he appeared in Edinburgh in the 
first heyday of his reputation ; dressed in tight jo(;key boots, and very tight 
buckskin breeches, according to the fashion of the day, and (Jacobite as he 
was) in what was considered as the Fox livery — viz. a blue coat and buff 
waistcoat, with broad blue stripes." 

A portrait by Peter Taylor in 1780 belonged to the artist's widow, and 
was bequeathed to William Taylor, of Linlithgow, by whom it was kindly 
lent to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. This painting was unknown 
to the public until 1829. It represents the poet with a somewhat more 
aquiline countenance than is apparent from his other portraits, and is 
supposed to bear a striking resemblance to his brother Gilbert. Burns is 
said to have given the artist three sittings. 

A painting by an unknown artist is in the possession of P. W^. Swinton, 
Esq., of Gifford, who has kindly allowed us to insert a reproduction in 
these pages. 

W^hen Burns was in Edinburgh he sat for his likeness to an artist, 
J. Miers, who professed to execute silhouettes at a two-minutes' sitting. Burns 
availed himself of the opportunity of obtaining some portraits of himself to 
distribute among his intimate friends. 'J'he original is now in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. 
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Robert Bums, 
firom a silliouette 
in the possession 
of 6. Bums 
Begg, Esq. 

see page 21 

Robert Bums, 
1796, ftom a 
miniature 

see page 21 

The statue of 
Robert Bums 
by John Flaxman 

see page 2i2> 



The statue of 
Robert Bums 
at Irvine 

see page 2A 



The statue of 
Robert Bums 
at Dumfries 

see page 34 



Robert Bums, 
from a drawing 
by E. J. Sullivan 

see page 11 



Another silhouette is in the possession of G. Burns Begg, Esq., of 
Motherwell_, and it is here reproduced by his courteous permission. 

An admirable chalk drawing by A. JSkirving is now in the possession of 
Sir 'Jlieodore Martin, K.C.B. ^ 

In a letter from Burns to Mrs. Walter Riddell, January 29th, 1796, the 
Poet mentions a miniature of himself executed by Alexander Reid, and now 
in tlie Scottisli National Portrait (iallery : '^^ Apropos to pictures," he writes, 
'^ 1 am just sitting to Reid in this town for a miniature, and I think he has 
hit by far the best likeness of me ever taken." 

'J'here is a statue of the Poet in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery by 
.John Flaxman, of which Mr. Edward Pinnington gives the following descrip- 
tion : " The chiselling is superb. In certain passages a desire may arise for 
finer discrimination, a more sensitive appreciation of the subtleties of texture ; 
but as a wliole the statue is the product of a highly accomplished sculptor 
who found a keen delight in the practice of his art. . . . The weakness of the 
work is most keenly felt in the figure and pose. . . . We miss the ease of 
self-possession, the negligent abandon of independence and freedom, the 
manly bearing of conscious power. These things are of the spirit of Burns, 
and concerning them Flaxman's marble is dumb." 

Of the representation of the poet at Irvine, sculptured by Pittendrigh 
Mac(iillivr<ay, A.R.S.A., the same writer says : ^^The face and head are not 
slavishly copied from any misleading portrait, and the features are of a finer 
mould than the pen-pictures ascribe to Burns. . . . The figure is strong, in 
no sense fine, and there is no straining after grace, although the more 
prominent lines are all gracefully rhythmic in movement." 

Mr. Pinnington describes Mrs. D. O. Hill's statue of Burns as follows: 
^^ ITie underlying idea is to show Burns when he sat him down to ponder 
^ Upon an auld tree-root ' ; but the statue suggests sprightly activity and 
vivacity, something of bubbling vitality and buoyant energy, rather than 
thought. It is, however, the nearest existing approach to a woman's 
sculptured thought of Burns, and it is an interesting, even if it never was 
a lofty, embodiment of the Poet." 

Mr. K. J. Sullivan's drawing, which appears as a frontispiece to a volume 
of Burns's Poems, may be taken as a happy rendering of Longfellow's 
verse : 

I see amid the fields of Ayr 

A ploughman, who, in foul or fair, 

Sings at his task 
So clear, we know not if it is 
The laverock's song we hear, or his, 
Nor care to ask. 
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